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administration of justice has encroached more and more
on the sphere of operation of the anger of individuals
as a power restraining offences of all kinds, yet, in the
matter of offences against the person, individual anger
remains as a latent threat whose influence is by no means
negligible in the regulation of manners, as we see most
clearly in those countries in which the practice of duelling
is not yet obsolete. And in the nursery and the school
righteous anger will always have a great and proper part
to play in the training of the individual for his life in
society.

It was suggested in Chapter IV. that emulation is
rooted in an instinct which was evolved in the human
mind by a process of differentiation from the instinct of
pugnacity. However that may be, it seems clear that
this impulse is distinct from both the combative and
the self-assertive impulses; and just as, according to
our supposition, the emulative impulse has acquired
in the course of the evolution of the human mind an
increasing importance, so in the life of societies it tends
gradually to take the place of the instinct of pugnacity,
as a force making for the development of social life and
organisation.

It is among the peoples of Western Europe, who, as
we have seen, have been moulded by a prolonged and
severe process of military selection, that the emulative
impulse is most active. With us it supplies the zest
and determines the forms of almost all our games and
recreations ; and Professor James is guilty of picturesque
exaggeration only, when he says " nine-tenths of the
work of our world is done by it." Our educational
system is founded upon it; it is the social force under-
lying an immense amount of strenuous exertion; to it
we owe in a great measure even our science, our literature,
and our art; for it is a strong, perhaps an essential,
element of ambition, that last infirmity of noble minds,
in which it operates through, and under the direction of,
a highly developed social self-consciousness.

The emulative impulse tends to assert itself in an
ever-widening sphere of social life, encroaching more